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EDITORIAL NOTES 



THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY. 

The organization of the American Judicature Society is an event 
of importance in the legal world. A nation wide movement, with a 
definite and practical programme, headed by leading public men, 
directed by skilled lawyers and jurists, and carried out 
by competent experts, can hardly fail to influence public opinion, and 
to result in practical legislation. Meritorious as may be the occasional 
recommendations of bar associations, whether local, state or national, 
it is plain that what is most needed in our country is something much 
more fundamental, something that will improve the administration of 
rules of law and procedure, rather than the law and procedure itself. 
The difficulties lie much deeper than in the existence of a complicated 
system of practice and evidence. The real problems center about the 
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selection, tenure of office, and jurisdiction of our judicial officers, — 
the education, organization and discipline of the legal profession. 
It is these fundamental questions that the American Judicature So- 
ciety proposes to attack. 

A definite programme, whatever it may be, furnishes a nucleus for 
the centralization of public opinion which mere discussion can never 
accomplish, — much less unintelligent and unreasoning criticisms based 
on ignorance and inflamed by sensationalism. It is this sort of a pro- 
gramme which the American Judicature Society proposes to set forth. 
One of its first tasks will be to examine other systems of judicial ad- 
ministration, to compare them with our own, to weigh their respective 
advantages and disadvantages, and finally to prepare, on the basis of 
this accumulated experience, a model judiciary act. What lawyer or 
judge but will admit that much could be done to improve the present 
efficiency of the courts through a better distribution of jurisdiction, 
through greater specialization on the part of the judges, through 
greater powers given to the courts in certain directions? Some 
might even go so far as to suggest a centralized judicial commission 
with power to appoint judges and to supervise in a general way 
in the interests of business efficiency the conduct of judicial busi- 
ness by the trial courts. Others would doubtless find less drastic 
remedies sufficient to improve legal administration. A carefully pre- 
pared programme of reform would serve to focus the views upon 
these matters. 

Another problem which this society proposes to attack, and one 
which is often overlooked, is the organization of the bar for greater 
efficiency. Two books have recently been published by distinguished 
lawyers, Frederic R. Coudert and Everett V. Abbot, dealing with this 
question of legal reform. One of these authors blames the judges 
for the present attitude of the public towards the law, the other blames 
the lawyers. We shall not attempt here to express an opinion. But 
we think that every fair-minded lawyer will admit that standards at 
the bar might be raised with advantage to the community. First, 
the standards of legal education. The lawyer cannot escape the de- 
mand of modern life for business efficiency; he can no longer, (if 
he ever could), practice law with the credulity of his client and the 
jurors as his chief asset. Secondly, the bar should be more effectively 
organized. Elsewhere than in the United States, the bar is a self 
governing and strongly organized society, maintaining its own 
standards, and admitting and disciplining its own members. By some 
strange whim of fate, the bar in the United States stands alone among 
professional and industrial organizations, in its individualism. All 
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around us capital and labor are efficiently organized, but the oldest of 
the guilds, the legal profession has in our country lost its guild-like 
character almost completely. The American Judicature Society pro- 
poses to study the organization and efficiency of the bar, with reference 
to discovering means for restoring it to its original autonomous char- 
acter. 

Lastly, though we believe this reform could easily be brought 
about, if courts and lawyers would but change their view points some- 
what, the society, (though in a rather vague way), promises relief from 
the multiplication of precedents, under which the law itself must ulti- 
mately perish, if relief is not had. 

The movement deserves sympathy. It has a practical programme. 
Above all it seems to be wisely conservative, though its final ideals 
may seem radical. It does not propose to divorce itself from experi- 
ence, but rather to build upon experience as a basis. Lastly, it proposes 
to throw its programme into the arena for discussion and criticism. An 
eminent jurist says, "Novelties must overcome a certain amount of legi- 
timate resistance if they are to prove their title to be taken into the 
common stock of a sane world." The American Judicature Society 
proposes to submit its plans to this "legitimate resistance," and its ap- 
peal is not to the unthinking but to a "sane world." 

The Secretary of the Society is Herbert Harley, 29 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

O. K. M. 



